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Fifteen pages are devoted to the manuscripts. In 
the Apparatus Criticus the readings of Cruquius are 
given with more fulness and treated with more re- 
spect than by Keller or by Vollmer. It is of course 
out of the question to discuss all the variant readings 
and moot points of interpretation in the Satires. I 
must confine myself to a few topics, and, since in the 
greater number of these I differ from M. Lejay, it 
should be said in advance that the book is character- 
ized by sound and thorough scholarship, and that it 
is indispensable to all serious students of the Satires. 

The condition of the text of Horace is such that 
new readings seldom meet with general acceptance. 
The only exception seems to be Samuelsson's ultra 
"non" "etiam" sileas, in 2.5.90-91. Both Vollmer and 
Lejay accept this, the former without credit. It is 
true that it involves no change in the words of the 
text, but it gives an entirely new meaning and dis- 
poses of a syntactical difficulty. 

A somewhat similar change, since it is a mere ques- 
tion of the division of words, was suggested in 1903 
by M. Lejay in the Melanges Boissier, and is now 
taken into his text. This is ab normis sapiens for 
abnormis sapiens in 2.2.3. M. Lejay argues that 
abnormis is a late word, since it is elsewhere found 
only in glosses, where it is defined by tpviiux and 
innumerabilis. He holds also that sapiens as a sub- 
stantive, which it must be with the reading abnormis 
sapiens, is not modified by an adjective in Horace, or 
probably in any other ancient writer. 

While these objections are entitled to some weight, 
abnormis is perfectly regular in its formation, and 
it is accepted by Thurneysen (Thesaurus, s.v.), who 
marks its use in Horace with "translate". Further- 
more, Horace uses adjective modifiers with other 
substantives formed from adjectives; note for ex- 
ample, avidos aegros, 1.4.126. 

Moreover, the objections against ab normis sapiens 
are far stronger than any which can be urged against 
the current reading. In the first place, Horace has 
no other case of ab before a consonant in the Satires, 
while he has eighteen of a, and only one in the 
Epistles, ab love, 1.12.3, a formula which is used even 
by writers who show almost absolute regularity in 
using ab only before vowels and h, such as Ovid and 
Quintilian, for example (see Harvard Studies 12.253). 
Ab before n is particularly rare in the classical poets, 
being used only by Lucretius, who has five or six 
cases (Archiv 11.250). The well-known influence of 
Lucretius on Horace could hardly be urged here, 
unless the former actually had the phrase ab normis. 

If there be any in this day and generation who re- 
gard this as a trivial matter, as Bentley did (on Epod. 
17.24), one may reply that ab normis is even more 
open to question on syntactical grounds. Ab with 
the ablative with adjectives is confined to those im- 
plying or denoting separation, motion from, freedom 
from, and the like (Thesaurus 1. 14.66 ff.), including 
tutus and words of similar meaning (32.49 ff.), ex- 



cept when it is equivalent to an ablative of respect 
(35-3 ff)- Its use with an adjective like sapiens in 
the sense of "iem dehors de" is quite unparalleled. It 
is certainly safer to assume that abnormis is one of 
Horace's comparatively rare coinages than to sub- 
stitute a phrase so contrary to the formal and syn- 
tactical usage of ab as ab normis. 

In the two passages from Cicero cited in favor of 
ab normis we have the singular ad normam, and not 
the plural ad normas, while the passage from Seneca 
does not contain norma at all. Moreover, Cicero de 
Amic. 18 is as pertinent for abnormis as for ab 
normis, and is in fact cited by those who read the 
former. 

In 2.5.36 the reading quassa nuce for cassa nuce 
seems dubious, in spite of the unanimity of the manu- 
scripts for the former. M. Lejay's citations merely 
show that quassa may mean 'broken'. Quassa nux 
nowhere occurs, and the assumption of a second 
proverbial expression so like cassa nux seems forced. 
Keller's derivation of quassa from quatio is of course 
more than doubtful, but possibly the form cassa may 
have been changed to quassa by popular etymology. 
The form cassa seems preferable, and, if quassa be 
read, it is best taken as a variant of cassa. 

In 2.2.38 Lejay may be right in taking raro with 
temnit, but the change to rare has little to com- 
mend it. 

Changes in punctuation are more frequent. As an 
example may be cited 1.1.23, where M. Lejay reads 
ne sic, ut qui iocularia ridens, percurram. The con- 
struction iocutaria ridens seems well enough attested, 
but when we examine Cic. De Orat. 2.328, which he 
cites as an example of the absolute use of percurro, 
we find, as is so often the case with so-called parallel 
passages, that a fuller quotation suggests a different 
interpretation. Cicero's words are as follows: et est 
et probabilius quod gestum esse dicas, cum quem ad 
modum actum sit exponas, et multo apertius ad intel- 
legendum est si constituitur aliquando ac non ista 
brevitate percurritur. If we note the italicized words, 
it is much more natural to take the antecedent of 
quod as the subject of percurritur. 

In spite of these criticisms, the reviewer much more 
frequently finds himself in accord with M. Lejay 
than at variance with him. 

The following misprints may be noted : imcipit 
(1.5.18) and the omission of the commas before 
and after boni in 2.2.1, where the commentary shows 
that the word is taken as a vocative. It is to be 
regretted that the very fulness of the commentary 
made it necessary to use excessively small type, which 
cannot be read continuously without tiring the eyes. 
University op Pennsylvania. John C. RoLFE. 
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This is the ninth volume in the series of American 
Lectures on the History of Religions. The series is 
similar in plan to that of the Hibbert Lectures in 
England, and has already made important contribu- 
tions to the literature of the subject. The present 
volume is of special interest on account of the revival 
of interest in astrology, and the distinction of the 
author. No one is better qualified to speak on oriental 
beliefs than Professor Cumont, and in this book he 
not only sums up the results of many detailed investi- 
gations in the field of ancient astrology and astral 
religion previously published by himself and 
others, but also incorporates in the different lectures 
numerous new theories and suggestions, the proof of 
which he intends to publish in a larger work. 

In the first lecture, which deals with the Chaldeans, 
the author points out that star-worship was not the 
original worship of the Babylonians. Their first re- 
ligion was a form of animism. Astrology was de- 
veloped by the learned caste and was superimposed 
upon the popular faith. Its establishment does not 
go back to the fourth or fifth millennium B.C., as 
some have claimed, but only to about the sixth cen- 
tury B.C. Once established, however, it transformed 
the primitive cults of Babylonia, and little by little 
extended its influence both to the East, and to the 
West; in the West it introduced profound changes 
in the religions of Syria, Egypt, Greece and Rome. 
The evidence adduced by Professor Cumont compels 
us to assent to his assertion that astrology "has 
exercised over Asia and Europe a wider dominion 
than any religion has ever achieved". Its influence 
on the creeds and religious ideas of widely diverse 
peoples has been limitless. Its power broke down 
only when the discoveries of Copernicus, Kepler and 
Galileo refuted the theory of the geocentric plan of 
the universe. The belief that the configuration of 
the sky was analogous to the phenomena of the 
earth, and that there was a correspondence between 
the movements of the stars and events upon the 
earth — which is the fundamental principle of astrology 
— was discredited only by the progress of celestial 
mechanics and spectrum analysis. 

In Greece (see Lecture III) the old cults of the 
Olympian gods held their own among the people 
through the classical peroid. The views of those 
philosophers whose speculations showed the influence 
of oriental sidereal theology had no appreciable effect 
upon the masses. But after the conquests of Alex- 
ander a great change took place. Star-worship, with 
its manifest catholicity and its inevitable recognition 
of forces and elements not peculiar to this or that 
city-state but cosmic and universal in nature, was 
more suitable for a cosmopolitan age. Men agreed 
more and more in giving a foremost place to the 
sidereal gods. Among others the Stoics contributed 
largely to the popularity of the oriental theories, 
for between their pantheistic system and the Chaldean 



doctrines there were many points of contact. The 
teaching of the Stoic Posidonius, in whose specula- 
tions Babylonian astrology had a conspicuous place, 
exerted a powerful influence upon many prominent 
Romans. Pompey and Cicero were among those 
who attended his lectures at Rhodes. His writings 
are said to have inspired the Astronomica of the so- 
called Manilius, which is dedicated to Tiberius. 

The first Caesars were naturally inclined to favor 
a system that substituted for narrow local cults a 
theology of universal application. Both Augustus 
and Tiberius were converts to astrology. Among 
the later emperors we find in Elagabalus, who was 
a priest of the Syrian god Elagabal, and in Aurelian, 
who tried to make Sol Invictus the first of Roman 
gods, two conspicuous examples of devotion to side- 
real cults. Moreover, the priests of the oriental 
religions preached doctrines that were bound to find 
favor with emperors, for, according to their teaching, 
princes were more than men and despotism was 
justifiable. It was through the oriental cults also — 
especially Mithraism — that astrology reached the 
masses in Rome. They did not become adherents of 
those faiths primarily on acount of the astrological 
elements contained in them. The immediate appeal 
was emotional, not intellectual; they were attracted 
especially by the assurance of happiness in the world 
to come. But when they became devotees of Mithra 
or of Isis or of any other oriental deity, they accepted 
the astrological elements with the other tenets of 
the faith. 

These are some of the more important questions 
that Profesor Cumont touches upon in this sugges- 
tive book. Incidentally he refers to many minor 
facts of interest. For example, he pinots out that as 
early as the third century B.C., the priest Berosus 
taught the doctrine of the eternal return of things 
which Nietzsche claimed to have discovered ; and that 
Seleucus anticipated Copernicus's heliocentric theory 
of the world, though in all probability the latter had 
never heard of him. He reminds us also that we 
ourselves in modern times still show in language and 
in institutions many traces of the ancient dominion of 
astrology. When we speak of the 'new' moon, we 
revert to the old belief that the moon dies each 
month; the word 'catholic' was originally an astro- 
logical term applied to influences that were not con- 
fined to individuals; our seven-day week is partly 
due to the oriental liturgies, especially that of Mithra, 
which, devoting the prayers of one day to each of the 
principal planets, completed their cycle in seven days ; 
while the whole truth about such words as 'martial', 
'jovial', 'saturnine', 'disaster', and 'lucky star', with 
their suggestion of sidereal influence, refers them 
back not merely to classical antiquity but through one 
medium or another to the teaching of Babylonian 
sages. In short, the book is one of unusual impor- 
tance for the classical student, for he will find in 
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it numerous reminders that many elements in Greek 
and Roman culture can be explained only from the 
Par East, and he will realize with increased vivid- 
ness that the Orientalists who are engaged in de- 
ciphering the cuneiform tablets and sifting the astro- 
logical manuscripts are about his business as well as 
about their own. 
University of Chicago. GORDON LaiNG. 



THE BALTIMORE CLASSICAL CLUB 

The Baltimore Classical Club will hold its second 
meeting at noon on February 8, at the Eastern High 
School. After the business meeting, a buffet lunch- 
eon will be served in order to give the members a 
chance to become better acquainted with one another. 
The luncheon will be followed by a lecture on Pro- 
pertius by Professor Kirby Flower Smith, of Johns 
Hopkins University. 

Mary E. Harwood, Secretary. 



THE WASHINGTON CLASSICAL CLUB 

The Classical Club of Washington held its first 
meeting for the current year on Saturday, October 
26, at Mount Vernon Seminary. After an informal 
reception in honor of Professor Charles Knapp, the 
speaker of the afternoon, the Club was called to 
order, elected its officers for the year, and then 
listened to an interesting paper by Professor Knapp, 
on References to Literature in Plautus and Terence. 
The meeting aroused fresh interest and enthusiasm, 
and The Classical Association of the Atlantic States 
has gained some new members thereby. 

The second meeting was held on December 14, at 
Fairmount Seminary, which, in its turn, entertained 
the Club at a charming half-hour reception before the 
lecture. Professor Wilfred P, Mustard, of the Johns 
Hopkins University, read a delightful paper on Pas- 
toral Poetry from Theocritus to Spenser; the paper 
was -illustrated by rare old editions from the Johns 
Hopkins Library. 

Mabel E. Hawes, Corresponding Secretary. 



ARTICLES IN NON-CLASSICAL PERIODICALS ' 

American Historical Review — Jan., Mercantilism and Rome's 
Foreign Policy, Tenney Frank. 

The Athenaeum (London) — Nov. 23, (English Literature and 
the Classics, Essays collected by G. S. Gordon: The Oxford 
Book of Latin Verse, chosen by H. W. Garrod: Loeb Clas- 
sical Library); Nov. 30, The Oedipus Rex at Cambridge: 
Varro on Farming (Translation by Lloyd Storr-Best) ; Dec. 
21, Modern Greece: The Westminster Play; Dec. 28, (Lysiae 
Orationes, ed. Hude: Plato's Ion, ed. Magregor): Pauly- 
Wissowa's Encyclopaedia, J. P. Mahaffy; Jan. 6, (A. S. 
Way's Georgics of Virgil in English Verse) : (Festschrift fur 
Martin Schantz) : Pauly-Wissowa's Encyclopaedia, J. P. 
Mahaffy: (Baur's Centaurs in Ancient Art). 



The Century — Jan., The Mystery of the Arch of Constantine 
Unveiled, A. L. Frothingham: Semele (a poem), G. D. 
Litchfield. 

Contemporary Review — Nov.-Dec, The Civilization of Cyprus 
in Prehistoric Times, Max Ohnefalsch-Richter, Papers I-II. 

Current Literature — Dec, The Present Conflict Between 
Romanticism and Classicism: a Plea for a Classical Renais- 
sance. 

Harper's Weekly — Nov. 23, Rome's Postal Service: The 
Mountain Roads of Europe. 

Harvard Alumni Bulletin — Dec. 18, (J. W. White's Verse of 
Greek Comedy). 

Harvard Graduates' Magazine — Dec, (Loeb Classical Library). 

International Journal of Ethics — Oct., The Decline of Cul- 
ture, E. Benjamin Andrews: A. E. Taylor, Varia Socratica 
(Sydney Waterlow) ; Jan., Some Weak Points in Ancient 
Greek Ethics, C. W. Super. 

Johns Hopkins Alumni Magazine — Nov., A Novice of 1850, 
B. L. Gildersleeve. 

Modern Language Notes — Dec, Classical Literary Tradition 
in Early German and Romance Literature, M. B. Ogle; 
Jan., H. M. Hall, Idyls of Fishermen and Literary Species 
(W. P. Mustard). 

The Nation— Nov. 21, (Loeb Classical Library); Dec. 12, 
(W. Leaf, Troy: A Study in Homeric Geography): The 
Loeb Classics (page 586): The History of Art in our 
Colleges (page 587); Dec. 19', (J. B. Bury, A History of 
the Eastern Roman Empire) ; Jan. 9, The Philologists and 
Archaeologists at Washington; Jan. 23, Utility and Disci- 
pline (a review of discussions now going on in France, 
adverse to the direct method of teaching Modern Lan- 
gauges): Gomper's Greek Thinkers (Paul Shorey). 

North American Review — Nov., Democracy or the Demagogue, 
Aristotle. 

Political Science Quarterly — Dec, A. E. Zimmern, Tke Greek 
Commonwealth (G. W. Botsford). 

The Spectator (London) — Nov. 16, A Latin Farmer (Varro, 
translated by Lloyd Storr-Best): Host and Guest; Nov. 23, 
The Modern Greek; Hunger Striking in the Second Cen- 
tury: Literal Translation (Loeb Classics, etc): Nov. 30, 
(Essays and Studies by Members of the English Associa- 
tion, 3: Murray's What English Poetry May Still Learn 
from Greek, etc.: Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, 4); Dec. 28, 
(Vergil the Farmer: Leaf's Troy: A Study of Homeric 
Geography). 

The Times (London), Weekly Edition, Literary Supplement 
— Nov. 15, (Sergeaunt's Terence, in Loeb Classical Li- 
brary); Nov. 22, (The Histories of Tacitus, Translated by 
W. H. Fyfe); Nov. 29, (Oxford Book of Latin Verse); Dec. 
6, The Resources of Hellas; Jan. 3, The Parthenon. 

Westminster Review — Dec, Homer Again, C. H. Super. 

The Yale Review — Jan., The "Tradition" of Greek Literature, 
Gilbert Murray. 



1 For the significance of the forms adopted in making the 
entries see The Classical Weekly 6.39. Valuable assistance 
has been rendered by Professor H. H. Yeames, Mr. Irving 
Demarest, Mr. W. S. Messer, and Miss G. H. Goodale. 



It is a pleasure to call attention to the following 
paragraph in a paper by Dr. E. Benjamin Andrews, 
entitled The Decline of Culture, published in The 
International Journal of Ethics for October, 1912: 

One must deprecate the rage for exclusively mod- 
ern studies. AH that has been urged to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, these branches are less 
cultivating than well-taught classical disciplines. 
Teaching only the here and the now, they cannot 
broaden the mind or shift hither and thither the 
spirit's point of view as needs to be done to pro- 
duce an education worthy the name. Moreover, 
they are nearly always pursued with a more or less 
utilitarian aim. It is the great merit of classical 
reading, on the other hand, that it prornises you no 
bread or meat, while it thrusts you at once into a 
strange, far-away world, from almost every point 
of view of which you see each nearer thing in 
some instructive and valuable new light. What can 
one know of the world which modern studies make 
familiar unless one has some acquaintance with the 
antique? 

The Seventh Annual Meeting of The Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States will be held at 
The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, May 2- 
3 next. 



